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considered how much Dr. Hammond has written in the last 
twenty-five years, and when we remember his other arduous labors, 
the wonder is that what he has written should have met so uni¬ 
formly with a favorable reception. No other member of the 
medical profession in this country is more widely known abroad. 
No medical man in this country has, or deserves, warmer personal 
friends, or has had enemies more bitter or relentless ; and perhaps 
no other member of the medical profession in this country has 
won a more signal triumph over adverse circumstances than has 
the author of the work to which we have called attention in this 
notice. However much it may contain to which the independent 
and critical student may take exception, yet it must be considered 
a notable contribution to English psychiatrical literature, and a 
worthy companion volume to the author’s work on “ Diseases of 
the Nervous System,” which has had so fortunate a history. 

J. S. Jewell. 

Insanity; its Classification, Diagnosis, and Treatment. 
A manual for students and practitioners of medicine. 

By E. C. Spitzka, M.D., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, 
and of the Anatomy and Physiology of the Nervous System at the 
New York Post-Graduate School of Medicine. New York: 
Bermingham & Co., 1883, 8vo, pp. 415. 

It was to have been expected that the attention which has 
been given by Dr. Spitzka to cerebral anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology, would lead to the production by him of a treatise 
on some subject connected with his studies, and in the work 
before us such expectation has been amply fulfilled. It was 
perhaps equally to have been anticipated that the volume would, 
to a great extent, be a synopsis of the views of recent German 
alienists who are, in our opinion, not always the best models to 
study, or guides to follow. But, though this anticipation has 
also been realized, the treatise is marked by many original opin¬ 
ions of the author, and its arrangement, classification, and general 
tone are sufficiently characteristic of his individuality as to 
make it altogether unlike any other of similar scope hitherto 
published. 

The work is divided into three parts, of which the first treats of the 
general characters and the classification of insanity. It is prob¬ 
ably that with which most fault will be found by the so-called med¬ 
ical psychologist, for it is that which is most marked by the au¬ 
thor’s peculiar views, and original views on any subject are those 
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with which the routinist and the sciolist are ever on the watch to 
censure. Dr. Spitzka will probably learn, ere he is much older, the 
danger to which he exposes himself by presuming to have opin¬ 
ions of his own. He may console himself, however, by the reflec¬ 
tion that there are probably not a dozen persons in the country 
competent to review an original work on insanity, and that the crit¬ 
icism he may receive on these points will in general scarcely be 
worth the paper on which it may be written. 

In the remarks we shall have to make relative to the views 
enunciated in this section of the work before us, we shall not for¬ 
get that the questions discussed are those upon which differences 
of opinion are allowable and in fact desirable in the present state 
of psychological medicine. We have, therefore, no great objec¬ 
tions to make to Dr. Spitzka’s definition of insanity or to his 
system of classification, knowing perfectly well that they are not 
final, that they can make no pretensions to exactness, and that 
probably he himself within five years will give a different definition 
and propose a different classification. Indeed, those given in the 
present volume differ essentially from those which he enunciated 
a few months ago. We shall, however, indicate farther on a few 
points which have occurred to us from a consideration of his clas¬ 
sification, not, however, because we think them of overwhelming 
importance, but simply to show that like all other systems his is 
not invulnerable. 

There are a few points, however, in his first chapter on “ The 
Definition of Insanity ” to which we desire to direct his attention, 
satisfied as we are that they have been hastily formulated, and 
that reflection will cause him to attempt their modification. For 
instance : 

On page 21, we have the assertion that, “Beliefs which, in the 
earlier periods of history, were creeds with the majority of man¬ 
kind, would to-day, in members of a civilized race, rank with the 
insane delusions.” This is surely incorrect, as a little reflection 
will suffice to convince any person. There is not a belief of any 
of the “ earlier periods of history ” which cannot show its equal in 
absurdity at the present day. The “ civilized races ” do not, it is 
true, believe in divination by the entrails of animals, but many 
“ members ” of them credit and act upon the hypothesis of “ faith 
cures,” of diagnosis of diseases by clairvoyance, by inspecting the 
hair of the patient, and other like nonsensical methods, and yet 
the believers in these doctrines are not insane, they are simply 
ignorant, and ignorance is not insanity. Again, there are at the 
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present day many believers in diabolical possession—an article of 
faith of the Christian Church,—in witchcraft, in the divining-rod, 
in vampyrism, and other delusions fully as baseless ; and there 
are forms of religion quite as preposterous as any ever held at any 
time in the history of the world, but those entertaining them are 
not supposed to hold insane delusions. Indeed, we are justified in 
asserting that there is no belief held through faith alone that can 
properly be regarded as ranking with an insane delusion, no mat¬ 
ter how much at variance it may be with our own ideas. 

Dr. Spitzka appears also to be somewhat at sea in the matter of 
what has been called “ legal insanity.” We cite the following 
paragraph (page 23), which contains the opinions to which we 
refer : 

“On some occasions the question of defining what is called 
‘legal insanity’ may be presented to the reader of these lines. 
When that question is asked he may safely challenge the ques¬ 
tioner to show him a broken leg, or a case of small-pox, in a hospi¬ 
tal ward, which is not a broken leg, or a case of small-pox, in law; 
to show him a tumor, or a softening of the brain, which" is menin¬ 
gitis, or sclerosis, in law, or to define the conditions under which 
any disease-symptom becomes an indication of health. When these 
conditions are complied with, and not till then, may the physician 
attempt to define ‘ insanity in law ’ as distinguished from insanity 
in science. In the meantime, he may rest contented with the 
dictum of one of the best legal authorities, that that cannot be 
sanity in law which is insanity .in science, just as nothing can be a 
fact in science and a fiction in law at one and the same time.” 

Now we venture to say that there is scarcely an assertion in the 
foregoing paragraph which is not absolutely and wholly incorrect 
in its conclusions, and we propose to establish this fact, because 
we think it is matter of some importance that the distinction be¬ 
tween the two conditions of legal and medical insanity should be 
clearly made out. 

If the law fairly represented the state of science on any one 
subject, of course there would be an accordance between them in 
regard to that subject. Taking Dr. Spitzka’s examples, he will 
scarcely deny that it is perfectly competent for any law-making 
power to define what shall be understood in its courts as a “ broken 
leg,” or a “ case of small-pox.” We all know what these things 
are in surgical and medical science, and it happens that the law 
is here in accord with the teachings of surgeons and physicians. 
But suppose the Legislature should pass a law that no injury of 
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the bones of the leg should be regarded as a fracture in which the 
soft parts were not also broken ; then a simple fracture of the bones 
of the leg would not be a “legal ” fracture. Suppose, again, that 
a law should ordain that no eruption on the skin should be con¬ 
sidered in law to be small-pox unless the pustules were confluent ; 
then a case of discrete small-pox would not be small-pox in law, 
and a patient having that form of the disease and living in a place, 
the ordinances of which required that all persons with small-pox 
should be sent to a special hospital, could not be so sent, for he 
would not have “legal ” small-pox. 

We know that the astronomer’s day is twenty-four hours, and 
that the day, popularly, is that portion of time included between 
the rising and setting of the sun. But the law has often stepped in 
and defined the day according to its own ideas. Thus, when stat¬ 
ing that certain workers shall receive so much for a day’s work, it 
goes farther and declares that for the “ purposes of this act ” a day 
shall consist of eight hours, or ten hours, or more, as the case may 
be. The number of hours specified constitute, therefore, a “ le¬ 
gal ” day, a period of time altogether different from either the sci¬ 
entific or the popular day. 

There is a story so apposite to the question before us that 
it may not be improper to relate it, especially as it shows to 
what extremes the law, without regard to science, will go in its 
definitions. 

A merchant in a city of Massachusetts agreed to buy, at a cer¬ 
tain price, all the “ fish oil ” that a whaler should bring back from 
its voyage. When the vessel returned, at the end of two or three 
years, oil had fallen to so low a figure that the merchant found 
that were he to adhere to his contract he would be financially 
ruined. In his dilemma he had recourse to science, and alleged as 
a reason for declining to fulfil his obligation, that as a whale was 
not a fish, so whale oil was not “ fish oil,” and that consequently 
there was nothing for him to buy. The owners of the vessel 
brought suit against him, and the merchant had no difficulty in es¬ 
tablishing, by. the highest scientific evidence, that a whale was not a 
fish, and that whale oil was not “fish oil.” The Court, however, 
decided that in law a whale was a fish, whatever it might be in sci¬ 
ence, and the merchant lost his case. Of course, every natural¬ 
ist knows that a whale is a mammal, and not a fish, but no person 
will question the justice of the Court’s decision. 

Again, over thirty years ago a case was tried in Scotland, in 
which the most learned men—chemists, mineralogists, geologists, 
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botanists, and histologists—testified diametrically opposite to each 
other in regard to whether a certain substance, called from its lo¬ 
cality the “-Torbane Hill mineral,” was or was not coal. The 
defendants had leased a piece of property with the right to mine 
all coal that might there exist, together with all the iron ore, lime¬ 
stone, and fire-clay, but were prohibited from removing any other 
substance. They immediately began to extract a material which 
burned like coal and looked like that substance. The plaintiffs at 
once began suit against the lessees, on the ground that the mineral 
was not coal, and hence the defendants had no right to take it 
out. In support of this view they brought forward a mass of 
scientific testimony which went to show that the substance was 
not coal, chemically, mineralogically, geologically, botanically, or 
histologically. Dr. Brande did not know what it was, never hav¬ 
ing seen any thing like it before. Dr. Anderson could not give it 
a name, but declared that it was not coal. Dr. George Milne 
considered it to be a clay highly impregnated with bitumen ; it 
certainly was not coal, and so on. On the other hand, numerous 
experts swore that it was coal. The Court ridiculed the scientific 
testimony, and advised the jury to be guided by common-sense, 
and they decided that, for all the purposes of the contract, it was 
coal,—in which view, as in the “ fish-oil ” case, we scarcely think 
disinterested persons will fail to coincide. 

But without adducing other examples from the hundreds at our 
command, it will be sufficient to say that the laws of probably all 
civilized States declares emphatically what insanity is. In the 
State of New York, the law definitely affirms that those persons 
only are insane, and consequently irresponsible for their acts, who 
do not know the nature and consequences of their acts ; that is, 
who cannot distinguish between right and wrong. In the State of 
New York, therefore, “ legal insanity ” clearly exists, and the same 
is true of other States, though great differences are to be found in 
the legal idea of what constitutes insanity. Surely, however, we 
have no right to find fault with the law for this state of affairs, for 
science has not yet made up its mind as to what is, and what is 
not, insanity. 

We are quite sure that Dr. Spitzka will see the force of the 
remarks we have felt compelled to make relative to the question, 
and will appreciate the fact that, rightly or wrongly, scientifically 
or unscientifically, the law declares any thing to be insanity which 
it chooses so to declare, and that this is “legal insanity”; the 
legal luminary to whom the doctor refers, to the contrary notwith- 
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standing. Doubtless, it is to be desired that harmony between 
science and law should exist upon this as well as upon other points, 
but we certainly have no right to expect it in the present unset¬ 
tled condition of alienistic medicine, where the most eminent 
of its professors cannot agree upon what is insanity and what is 
not, and when not a single one of them can be relied upon to hold 
the same views upon the subject next year that he holds to-day. 

The chapter on “Delusions” is among the best in the book, 
containing, as it does, much interesting matter presented often in 
new lights. We think, however, that the author has not sufficient¬ 
ly indicated the difference in the importance to be attached to 
delusions, as they relate to matters of faith or of fact. And, we 
think, also, that at times his ideas are not so clearly expressed that 
“ the wayfaring man though a fool ” could understand them. In 
fact, he has occasionally an apparent difficulty in bringing him¬ 
self down to the level of those understandings which, though not 
those of fools, are, nevertheless, those of persons not accustomed 
to any but the very simplest kind of reasoning. For instance, the 
average medical student would probably find the following para¬ 
graph (p. 34) a pretty tough piece to thoroughly comprehend : 

“ Here, however, as elsewhere, the essential element is the 
cerebral fault (the logical failure to correct the delusion with the 
weakening of the ego) that prevents the development of this 
insane symptom. The visceral disease or the sensorial distur¬ 
bance is an accidental factor ; the patient would be insane with 
or without it in the vast majority of instances, and in its absence 
his defective mind would fall a prey to some other delusion, under 
the assaults of some other incidental occurrence which, equally 
with the visceral disorders alluded to, would fail to provoke 
delusions in a healthy brain.” 

The chapter on “ Imperative Conceptions and Morbid PropensT 
ties ” is also excellent. Dr. Spitzka, however, appears to regard 
all imperative acts as being the results of imperative conceptions, 
overlooking those irresistible acts which do not start from any 
conception of any kind, but are entirely automatic, or even con¬ 
trary to conceptions. We must also object to the Munster 
Anabaptists being regarded as the mediaeval models of our 
religious revivals and camp-meetings, seeing that it was not 
until 1534, long after the mediaeval period, that the sect in 
question originated. 

On page 41, the expression, “ embrace of the adored subject,” 
should read, “ embrace of the adored object.” 
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In the chapter on “ Hallucinations and Illusions,” we have 
hallucination defined as “the perception of an object as a real 
presence, without a real presence to justify the perception.” 
Surely there can be no perception of an object unless there is 
an object. In hallucinations there is no object at all. 

The chapters on “Emotional Disturbances,” on “The Memory 
and Consciousness in Insanity,” on “ The Will in Insanity,” on 
“The Physical Indications of Acquired Insanity,” on “The 
Somatic Signs of Insanity,” etc., and on “ The Morbid Anatomy 
of Insanity,” are in general clearly and instructively written, 
though, perhaps, some of them, as for instance that relating to 
the will, are not as fully developed as they might have been with 
advantage to the student ; and then, as the final chapter of this 
part, we have that which relates to “ The Classification of In¬ 
sanity.” 

In the objections which the author makes to other classifications 
than his own, he is logical and perspicuous. The system which 
he proposes in the present work is essentially different, as well 
as fuller and more ambitious, than that which he presented a year 
or two ago. It is in our opinion one which the present state of 
the science does not warrant, for it undertakes to arrange the sev¬ 
eral forms of mental derangement into groups, sub-groups, classes, 
divisions, orders, sub-orders, and genera—why not species also ? 
—as if they were so many plants or animals, the features of which 
are as invariable and as sharply defined as those which zoologists 
make for the better study of their subjects. Besides, the details 
of the classification are in the highest degree artificial in some 
of their most essential parts. For instance, the “ first class ” 
of “ Group First ” and “ Sub-Group A ” is made to consist of 
those genera which are “ not associated with demonstrable active 
organic changes of the brain,” and this class includes simple 
mania, simple melancholia, katatonia, transitory frenzy, stuporous 
insanity, primary confusional insanity, primary deterioration, 
secondary confusional insanity, terminal dementia, senile de¬ 
mentia, and the insanity of pubescence. In denying a demon¬ 
strable pathological basis to these several forms, Dr. Spitzka is 
entirely within his own rights as an author and teacher, but it 
must be added that he ignores the researches of competent alien¬ 
ists of both early and recent periods, who have, after thorough 
investigation, arrived at a very different conclusion. At any rate, 
it appears to us unwise to base a classification upon an assumed 
fact, which even if it be a fact to-day, may not, and probably will 
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not, be a fact at some not very distant period. Even within Dr. 
Spitzka’s own professional life, the morbid anatomy of many 
diseases has been clearly established where previously it was 
altogether unknown, as, for example, that of locomotor ataxia and 
other forms of spinal diseases. What would be thought now of the 
classification of spinal affections made twenty years ago, which 
placed infantile spinal paralysis in a group of which the morbid 
anatomy was unknown. 

Moreover, if the fact that a particular form of insanity is to be 
classified according to whether its morbid anatomical basis has 
been or has not been discovered, we see no reason why the rule 
should not be also applied to the so-called alcoholic insanity, hys¬ 
terical insanity, and epileptic insanity, in all of which there are 
certainly no constant or uniform patho-anatomical features. 

There are many other objections which might be urged against 
the system in question, some of which the author has himself 
frankly stated. No classification can at the present time be made 
which can be regarded as even approximately correct. It is per¬ 
haps well, therefore, that every writer should make his own, for in 
that way only can we get the full benefit of his views. All classifica¬ 
tions contain some elements with which most alienists will coincide, 
but the one that is anatomical and pathological—and no other has 
any right to be considered final—will not be made for many a long 
year. Till we are able to make that, Dr. Spitzka’s will do as well as 
any other. 

“ Part Second ” is devoted to the description of the several 
forms of insanity as differentiated by the author. With this divi¬ 
sion it would be difficult to find fault. It is perhaps the most impor¬ 
tant part both for the student and the practitioner, and neither can 
study it without obtaining the reward of increased knowledge. 
* Part Third, which treats of “ Insanity in its Practical Relations,” 
contains chapters of different degrees of merit. Those upon 
“ How to Examine the Insane,” “ The Differential Diagnosis of the 
Forms of Insanity,” 11 The Recognition of Simulation,” and the 
“ Physical and Psychical Causes of Insanity,” are excellent in almost 
every respect, while those upon the “ Medicinal and DieteticTreat- 
ment of Insanity,” and the “ Psychical Treatment and Management 
of the Insane,” are meagre in the extreme. Thus the first of these 
contains less than thirteen pages, and the second less than five. 
No mention is made of iodide of potassium, the one drug which 
appears to exercise any curative influence over general paralysis, 
and which in insanity of syphilitic origin is indispensable; none of 
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mercury, also useful in both these conditions ; none of arsenic, so 
valuable in all hyperasmic or congestive insanities ; none of qui¬ 
nine ; none of aloetic purges, which, as Schroeder van der Kolk long 
ago pointed out are of inestimable value in certain forms of 
melancholia; indeed, purgatives of any kind are not included in Dr. 
Spitzka’s armamentarium, and nothing of local blood-letting, dry 
cups, or of heat or cold. 

The remarks made by the author relating to electricity are un¬ 
dignified and flippant. He has no warrant for intimating, as he 
does, that the use of static electricity is a piece of charlatanry 
destined to drop into oblivion. Static electricity is yet on trial, 
and we happen to know that the author has little or no practical 
experience of its influence in mental aberration. Statements like 
the one we refer to—and this is not the only one—mar what is in 
many respects a striking and original work, and it is to be hoped 
that in future editions they may be “ conspicuous by their ab¬ 
sence.” 

Dr. Spitzka’s style is generally clear. He exhibits, however, a 
tendency to the construction of long and compound sentences, 
which at times make the reading of his book a little tedious. The 
matter is, however, so generally excellent that faults of construc¬ 
tion may well be pardoned. 

Occasionally there is a tendency to manufacture words which 
partake of the character of barbarisms. Thus we have “ persecu¬ 
tory,” a term for which Dr. Spitzka appears to have a special pre¬ 
dilection, but which is a poor substitute for “ persecutive,” and 
“ dilettantic ” (which, by the way, even if allowed, has no right 
to three ts), for which there is no excuse, especially in the con¬ 
nection in which it is employed. 

A feature with which fault may justly be found, is that which 
consists in the fact that the author, when referring to the state¬ 
ments of other writers, does not always or even generally tell 
us where these statements are to be found, and when he does he 
neglects almost invariably to indicate the page. Thus we are 
informed (p. 276) that “ Dr. Ireland classifies idiocy as follows,” 
etc.; now as there has been no previous reference to Dr. Ireland’s 
work, the reader in search of fuller information on the subject is 
put to inconvenience. Again, it is stated that “ Zacchias, in con¬ 
sonance with the spirit of his age, recommended flagellation and 
Campagne the douche ” (p. 364), but we are left in ignorance as 
to where they made these recommendations ; and still again the 
statement is made (p. 164) that “ Crichton Browne described as 
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chronic brain-wasting a disorder,” etc., without there being any 
reference made to the place where the description is to be found. 
An occasional failure of this kind is of course excusable, but it is 
so general with Dr. Spitzka as to interfere very materially with the 
use of his book by those desirous of studying with thoroughness 
the conditions of which he treats, or of verifying his statements. 

There are a few wood-cuts, which are coarsely executed. The 
cut given on page 314 as a portrait of Dubourque, the “ Fourteenth 
Street Assassin,” may be a perfect ideal of monomania of persecu¬ 
tion, but it is not in the least like Dubourque. 

There are not many typographical errors. “ Dagouet ” is given 
for Dagonet, “ Albutt ” for Allbutt, “ etat crible ” for etat crible, 
and “crampi” for cramps. Finding “crampi,” however, repeated 
in the index (which, by the way, is an unusually good one), we 
are somewhat in doubt as to the word being a typographical error. 
If it is not, we frankly confess our ignorance of its meaning. It is 
not English, it is not French, it is not German, and it certainly is 
not Latin. 

But notwithstanding the defects which we have found it neces¬ 
sary to point out, there can be no doubt that Dr. Spitzka’s book is 
a great advance on the English treatises with which, heretofore, 
physicians in this country have been content. Indeed, if the tone 
of it were altered, personalities excluded, and fuller details given in 
regard to the treatment of the insane, we should find no great 
fault with it except such as must always be found by one writer 
commenting on the work of another, and which is solely due to 
the fact that the two hold different views relative to subjects upon 
which differences are allowable. Dr. Spitzka does not appear to 
recognize the right of any one to differ with him, and this consti¬ 
tutes an unpleasant feature of what would otherwise be a delight¬ 
ful book to peruse. He has sharp remarks, inuendoes, and some¬ 
times rank abuse for those with whom he does not agree. This is 
certainly not in accordance with that liberty which constitutes the 
basis of all science. He ought to bear in mind that the individual 
who differs with him, for instance, in regard to the use of phos¬ 
phorus in insanity, is not necessarily an ass ; the one who believes 
all choreic children to be “ morally imbecile,” a knave ; or he who 
employs statical electricity in his practice, a combination of both. 

Injuries of the Spine and Spinal Cord, without Appa¬ 
rent Mechanical Lesion and Nervous Shock, in their Sur¬ 
gical and Medico-Legal Aspects. By Herbert W. Page, 
M. A., M. C., Cantab. London : J. & A. Churchill, 1883, pp. 374. 



